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“ INHABITED TREE, IN CAFFRE-LAND. 


Tis grotesque scene was sketched from 
about 1,000 miles north-east of Cape Town ; 
and lies not far from Kurrichaine, the Staf- 
fordshire as well as the Birmingham of that 
part of South Africa. 

The tree stands at the base of a range of 
mountains, due east of Kurrichaine, in a 
place called “ Ongorutcie Fountain.” Its 
gantic limbs contain seventeen conical 

ts. These are used as dormitories, being 
beyond the reach of the lions, which, since 
the incursion of the Mantatees, (from the 
adjoining country,) when so many thousands 
of persons were massacred, have become very 
tumerous in the neighbourhood, and destruc- 
tive to human life. The branches of the 
tree are supported by forked sticks or poles, 
and there are three tiers or platforms on which 
the huts are constructed. The lowest is nine 
feet from the ground, and holds ten huts; the 
second about eight feet high, has three huts ; 
and the upper story, if it may be so called, 
contains four. The ascent to these is made 
by notches cut in the supporting poles ; and 
the huts are built with twigs thatched with 
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straw, and will contain two persons conve- 
niently. Other villages have been seen by 
travellers, built similarly to the above; but 
these were erected on stakes instead of trees, 
about eight feet above the ground, and about 
forty feet square, (larger in some places,) and 
containing about seventy or eighty huts. The 
inhabitants sit under the shade of these plat- 
forms during the day, and retire at night to 
the huts above.* 

The accompanying drawing of this inha- 
bited tree was taken by Mr. Moffatt of Lita- 
kou, and forms one of the embellishments of 
Mr. Steedman’s interesting Vanderings and 
Adventures in Southern Africa, just pub- 
lished. The natives represented in the fore. 
ground have been added to complete the 
picture, and to show how slight and ineffi- 
cient their weapons are, to defend themselves 
from the attacks of those fierce invaders by 
which they are surrounded and so liable to 
be assailed. 


* South African Quarterly Journal, Sept. 1830, 
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THE CEMETERY OF THE HOLY 
INNOCENTS, PARIS. 
(From Le Cameleon ; translated by M. L. B.> 


In times past,—a custom certainly not dic- 
tated by the spirit of philosophy,—cemeteries 
and market-places lay contiguously to each 
other, as if to show, that life is ever the near 
neighbour of death. Indeed, the market was 
often held on fixed days around the cemetery, 
whose graves for awhile disappeared. under 
the busy tread of traffickers, like those whom 
our Lord. chased from the Temple. It is so 
even yet in some of the French provinces ; 
and in Switzerland, where the churchyard 
is generally ‘the scene of Sunday gaieties 
and diversions. There, amid high and tufted 
grass, facing a pot of beer and a game of 
bowls, people chat, enjoy themselves, and 
conclude all affairs of a family nature, of 
interest, and of pleasure,—no funereal echo 
seeming to repeat to them those solemn 
words :— Mortal! remember, but dust thou 
art, and.unto dust shalt thou return !” 

A cemetery, in fact, little resembled -in 
former days, those Gardens of the Dead* which 
bear date from the French Revolution, and 
which haye obliterated the lugubrious charac- 
teristics of the tomb. Our ancestors little 
dreamed of the refinements of Pére la Chaise, 
where death is embalmed in flowers, and.en- 
livened by the songs of birds amid woodland 
shades. Even as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century, death, naked and hideous, 
dwelt in the midst of towns, and poisoned 
the atmosphere of the living. When rank 
‘and fortune could not open to the dead the 
vaults of a church wherein they might sleep 
in darkness, (or) under the aristocratic. bur- 
den of a mausoleum,‘ they were allowed six 
feet of earth formed by human. corruption in 
the Halles quarter or cemetery of the Holy 
Innocents — that insatiable gulf which, for 
eight centuries, devoured bodies, and ab- 
sorbed many thousands of men.—The market 
has now intrenched upon the burying-ground. 

This cemetery, the most considerable 
which Paris then inclosed within her walls, 
was situated between the streets, St. Denis 
and Fers, the Lingerie, and the Ferronerie : 
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of those two essentials to a town —a market- 
place and burying ground,—and yet retained 
the name of Fields. . 

For some time, the ‘neighbourhood of cer- 
tain chapels on the road to St. Denis, had 
tempted interments under the auspices of 
Saint Opportunity ; and the cemetery which 
was laid out, at the same time that the 
church of that saint was founded, filled in 
proportion to the increase of Paris : the soil 
was peopled above and below. 

But to how many profanations was this 
asylum of the dead exposed, until Philip 
Augustus, in a truly Christian spirit of re- 
spect, inclosed it with high walls, and shut 
it in with solid gates.—Animais were free to 
dung, and rake up the earth; sheep and 
horses there found pasturage ; by day it was 
a scene of debauchery, and by night a re- 
treat for thieves and murderers. About this 
period, an atrocious crime seems to have been 
committed, even perhaps in the cemetery 
itself :—some Jews crucified a child, in com. 
memoration of the punishment of Christ; 
this child, named Richard, was added to the 
calendar of saints ; and the chapel of the 
cemetery dedicated to him, was ere long re 
united to its first patron, the Holy Innocents, 
who have given their name to a market and 
fountain. 

Two centuries later, the cemetery being 
full, all the bones. were exhumed. which time 
had not pulverized; and these bones re- 
mained heaped up in broad day, until some 
wealthy and pious person iol it into hig 
head to bestow a more honourable resti 
place upon relics which rotted pell-mell wii 
the dead bodies of dogs. This was, proba- 
_bly, the charitable Nicholas Flamel, who 
began to erect charnel-houses, to shelter the 
poor dead, as said an inscription; and. all 
vied in following his example, who wished to 
give proof of superior devotion; nor did the 

Marshal de Bocicant, that valiant knight 
and able ambassador of the reign of Charles 
VI., disdain to associate with merchants and 
tradespeople, in erecting those charnel-houses 
which quickly replaced the inclosure of Philip 
Augustus. 

These charniers formed a gallery open to 





by the Church of the Holy Innocents, which 
occupied the anyle of the streets of St. Denis 
and Fers, and the charnel-houses, (a sort of 
low galleries,) which were ranged round the 
ground set apart for sepulture. 

This was originally a marsh, improved by 
cultivation into meadows, at a period when 
Lutetia, (Paris, ) was comprehended within the 
Isle of the City ; but when the inhabitants 
clustered in a faubourg upon the right bank 
of the Seine, these meadows partook ere long 


® Literally, “ champs du repos,” but we prefer as 
synonymous, the elegant and truthful Orientalism, 
—TRANs. , 


the tery, with about five-and - twenty. 
arcades in its length, and fifteen in ity 
breadth; above these arcades ran vast lofts, 
or gartrets, whose roof and dormer windows, 
sloped to the side of the cemetery. In these 
were ranged, nearly ag in our catacombs, the: 
bones which had been taken from the earth; 
the caprice of grave-diggers disposed them: 
in a fantastic symmetry and order, which by. 
turns excited laughter and horror; and one 
forgot that.these fragments of skeletons once 
possessed motion, thought, and. speech 
Along the charnel houses, tombs crowded in 
all parts, suspended from the vault, or arched 
ceiling, attached to the walls, or sealed: 
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down in the pavement; also, on every side 
might be seen epitaphs, seulptures, and paint- 
ings; iu fact, all efforts of man seeking to 
survive himself in stone and marble. But 
the dead did riot long enjoy alone their pos- 
session; decorative artists glided in, under 
the pretext of being better able there, to sa- 
tisfy the sorrow of relations and friends. 
Omamenters and image-makers were joined 
by scribblers, whose services were not to be 
despised in the’ momentous affairs of epi- 
faphs and wills; but these were followed by 
toymen, ribbon-gilders, and milliners. For 
sixty years, the charniers presented this 
scandalous spectacle ; every tomb was occu- 
pied by a shop; every epitaph concealed by 
astall; and the Palais Royal was needed to 
deprive of vogue the trade of these places, 
which had more customers than the Galleries 
of the Palais de Justice. 

In the churchyard, interments took place 
as'usual ; and every time it was full, it was 
emptied into the garrets which bowed under 
the wrecks of fifty generations. This ceme- 
tery received about 20,000 corpses during 
eight days of plague’ in the year 1435; but 
ite black and: unctuous earth possessed, it is 
said; the peculiar property of decomposing 
bodies in less than a week. The aspect of 
this place was horrible—without consolation 
and without melancholy: the earth inces- 
santly turned up for the dead, and incessantly 
trampled on by the living, refreshed not 
the eye with any verdure, but grieved it by 
the sight of a few privileged monuments ; 
amongst others, the pretended tomb of St. 
Richard; and the Tower of Notre Dame de 
Bois, a'sort of obelisk, the use and origin of 
which are equally unknown. None of that 
imposing silence, which ought to accompany 
death, reigned there ; and there nothing was 
which could inspire the idea of another life ; 
the cries only’ of traders, the uproar of the 
markets, and the barking of dogs, were 
heard; and paupers, schoolboys, and street- 
porters, only were beheld. On the evening 
after a funeral, the grave could not be found, 


® many feet had so quickly trampled it’ 
down.* 


For several years, this permanent focus of 
infection, situated in the very centre of a 
populous quarter, had excited the attention 
#the guardians of public health; but the 

» dela: from day to day a reform 
hice ae wend the private "ihedvate of 
the few. Men of science had frequently 
declared: that sickness and* mortality were 
greatly increased by the putrid miasma, 
which, disengaged from this cemetery, min- 

with the atmosphere of Paris; and who 
ows how long'civil carelessness might have 


* “T have extracted,” says the writer of this paper, 
who signs himself, 4 Young Antiquary, “from a 
work by the bibliopolist Jacob, these curious pauti- 
culars; which af ‘not to be found elsewhere.” 
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neglected their sage admonitions, had not an 
accident at length obliged those in power to 
cede to the remonstrances of the Philanthro- 
pist. The pressure of the bodies accumulated 
in the graves was such, that several cellars 
of the neighbouring houses fell in; and it 
was proved that the decomposition of bodies 
could no longer go on in an inclosure so 
saturated with putrefaction. The cemetery 
was then closed, fresh inhumations therein 
prohibited, and at the’end of a certain period 
necessary for the metamorphosis, the cada- 
verous earth was transported to the bottom 
of the quarries, the charnel-houses were de- 
stroyed, the ground was levelled and paved, 
and a market opened thereon, which was 
adorned with an ancient fountain, fiom 
the chisel of the celebrated Jean Gotjon. 
No remains of the cemetery have come down 
to us; yet, who can avoid reflecting, when 
passing through this filthy and noisy market, 
that, during eight centuries, one half of the 
inhabitants of Paris disappeared on ‘this 
spot; and that beneath its shops, abounding 
in commodities essential to life, might even 
yet be found bones, and a sepulchral odour! 





ANCIENT MATHEMATICIANS. 


Tue science of mathematics has always been 
cultivated by nations which had the least 
pretensions to be called civilized; nor have 
barbarous people been without some vestiges 
of this most important branch of philosophy. 
Like every great science, it arose by degrees: 
at first it was in the possession of unly a few 
persons; but afterwards, when known by 
many, it became a branch of education. It 
has attained its present elevation by succes- 
sive discoveries,—each throwing new lights 
on former, and each widening the path of 
knowledge. Mathematics and Astronomy 
preceded other. sciences; and, from the rela- 
tion which théy bear to each other, we are 
justified in calling them the sister sciences. 
The Assyrians first cultivated mathematies; 
for though something was known before their 
time, yet the science was not sufficiently 
established to deserve the appellation. From 
Chaldea, it was carried into Egypt, the people 
of which country proved great proficients in 
it. Aristotle, indeed, ascribes to them the 
honour of founding the science; and, if to 
place philosophy on a certain basis, to enlarge 
its boundaries, and to methodize its facts,— 
is to deserve the name of its founder, then 
the ascription is not vainly made. Greece, 
through the instrumentality of Thales, was 
the next great country which had the seience 


+ We remember’ hearing of a similar accident 
which, some years ago befell, or was at least reported 
to have befallen, the churchyard of St. Clement’ 
in the ancient and populous city of Norwich; aw 
which, we believe, but our memory is very indistinct 
on the point, ioned a cl of that ceme- 
tery, and layers of fresh earth to be put into it, 
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imparted to it. Thales had travelled in 
Egypt, and his object in visiting that country 
being well known, the priests freely initiated 
him into many secrets which they kept from 
the mass of their countrymen. Pythagoras 
was a devout admirer of the science: most 
of the illustrations of his doctrines are drawn 
from it; and its facts first drew his attention 
to astronomy, the principles of which he 
taught successfully. Anaxagoras, Briso, 
Antipho, Democritus, and Hyppocrates of 
Scio, were, also, eminent teachers of the 
science. Before the time of the latter, the 
facts of mathematics were scattered,—some 
philosophers were acquainted with principles, 
of the existence of which their brethren did 
not know, and a general treatise on the science 
was very much wanted. Hyppocrates sup- 

lied this desideratum by compiling “ the 

ements of Mathematics ;” which gave an 
impetus to, and was the means of extending, 
the study. 

“The divine Plato” is the next great 
name which we find connected with mathe- 
matics. He enlarged the boundaries of the 
science, and used it in proving the facts of 
physics, by which means natural philosophy 
was built upon a safe and indestructible 
basis. Many of his disciples distinguished 
themselves by their attainments in mathe- 
matics; insomuch, that thirteen have been 
mentioned by Proclus,--among whom were 
Theatelus, who wrote the elements, and 
Archiates, who first applied the science to 
use in life; before his time it was for the 
scholar alone, but he succeeded in showing 
that it was applicable to the use of man in 
general. Neocles and Theon succeeded the 
latter, and improved and extended the Ele- 
ments. Menachmus first wrote on the conic 
sections. -Aristotle’s works are stored with 
geometrical problems, and from them a work 
on mathematics was compiled by Blancanus. 
Eudemus and Theophrastus, the followers of 
Aristotle, were also distinguished professors 
of the science: the first wrote a treatise on 
geometry and numbers, and the latter a 
mathematical history. Aristeus, Hypisicles, 
and Isidorus originated the book of solids ; 
which first drew to its study the glorious 
master of the science—Euclid, who collected 
and amended the various treatises of mathe- 
matics, and also added much valuable matter. 
After a life spent in the pursuits of philo- 
sophy, he died in the year B. c. 284. About 
a century subsequent to the death of Euclid, 
Archimedes flourished: he proposed and 
solved many, problems in geometry, and drew 
the attention of other philosophers to the 

_ study, which had begun to decline. Conon 
was a contemporary of his, and was eminent 
in geometry and astronomy. Menelaus and 
Hipparchus wrote on various branches of 
the science; and the learned still possess 
Theodosius’s three books of spherics. 
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Ptolemy of Alexandria was the first distin. 
guished geometrician after the birth of Christ, 
To his knowledge of the science may be 
ascribed the progress he made in astronomy, 
Plutarch succeeded him, and many of his 
problems are extant. Eutochius flourished 
next; and in his commentaries he notices 
several eminent mathematicians, . among 
whom are Diocles, Sporus, and Nicomedes, 
To another geometrician, Ctesibius, we owe 
the invention of the pump. Many other 
eminent individuals might be mentioned, if 
our limits permitted ; but the passing notice 
of one, Pappus, whose mathematical work is 
extant, must suffice. 

Thus have the founders of this noble 
science been mentioned,—a science which 
strengthens the intellect, — which, unlike 
others, cannot err,—which teaches man how 
to reason much better than logic can do,— 
which gives order to sciences, which, without 
it, would be in confusion; and which gives 
fact, where, without it, there would be naught 
but assumption. To conclude, it is a science 
necessary to man in every relation of life; 
and its possessor has a key with which he 
can unlock the secrets of nature, reason, and 
philosophy. E. J. Hytcn. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(To the Editor.) 
Permit me to offer the following brief notes 
in relation to Mr. Neville Wood’s observa- 
tions, (at page 69,) on the birds in this insti- 
tution. 

The American cuckoo said to have been 
shot in Pembrokeshire, and now in the Mu- 
seum, is not the only instance of its being 
killed in Britain, three others being on re- 
cord. (See Philosophical Magazine, vol. iii. 
p. 62.) 

Mr. Wood notices as “curious varieties” a 
white jackdaw, white sparrows, white coal- 
hoods, white swallows, and a white wood- 
snipe or woodcock. 

The occurrence of white jackdaws is men- 
tioned in Rennie’s edition of Montague’s 
Ornithological Dictionary, and by Captain 
Brown in hia edition of White’s Sedborne. 
White sparrows are not uncommon: (see 
Rennie’s Montague’s Orn. Dict.; Brown’s 
White’s Selborne; Magazine of Natural 
History, vol. i. 494, vol. v. 583.) A white 
swallow is mentioned in Fraser’s Historical 
and Descriptive Account of Persia, p. 471; 
and a white woodcock is mentioned by 
Bewick. 

I differ with Mr. W. in thinking that in 
the Museum there is “a far greater number 
of specimens of the eggs of some of the 
common species than is at all necessary,” or 
that two or three would be sufficient ;’’ for 
the eggs of particular species of birds are so 
apt to vary in their colour, marking, size, 
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and even in their shape, as to present many 
extraordinary varieties. From_this circum- 
stance, the eggs of very distinct species of 
birds so frequently are alike or nearly 80, 
that I have known some of the best orni- 
thologists hesitate to speak positively of the 
exact species to which they Lelong, unless 
the nest were also produced to assist in the 
identification. | James FENNELL. | 





FLOWERS THAT OPEN AND SHUT 
AT PARTICULAR HOURS. 
“Tn every nook and shelter’d dell, 


Are faithful monitors that tell 
How pass the hours and seasons by.” 


Severat plants expand and contract their 
flowers with remarkable precision at parti- 
cular hours of the day. Linnaeus, indeed, 
attempted to arrange such plants so as to 
form a botanical timepiece. In some in- 
stances, this regularity may be ascribed to 
the inflence of either light or heat; but not, 
however in all. Decandolle experimented 
on plants placed in a cellar strongly illu- 
minated with lamps, with the view of makin 
them alter their hours of opening; an 
though, by this expedient, he got the Orni- 
thogalum umbellatum and Anthemis mari- 
tima,—plants which naturally close their 
flowers during night, to open; yet his 
strongest light could not induce the Oxalis 
stricta and Ovalis incarnata to unfold their 
flowers. 

The Goat's beard, (Tragopogon pratensis,) 
opens its yellow flowers at about 3 a.m., and 
closes before noon: hence its popular name 
of “* Go-to-bed-at-noon.” 

The great, White Water-lily, (Nymphaea 
albu,) opens its snowy, floating flowers at 
about 7 a.m. and closes them at about 4 p.m. 

The scarlet Pimpernel, (Anugallis ar- 
vensis,) called also the poor man’s weather- 
glass, because it never expands its corolla in 
moist or rainy weather, opens, on fine days, 
at 8 a.m. and closes at 4 p.m. 

The wild Succory, (Cichorium Intybus,) 
also opens at 8 a.m. and closes at 4 p.m. 

The Sandwort, (Arenuria,) opens at about 
9 a.m. and closes between 2 and 3 p.m. 

The Star of Bethlehem, (Ornithogalum 
umbellatum,) opens at about 11 a.m. and 
doses at 3 P. m. 

The Mirabilis dichotoma is called “the 
four o’clock flower” in the West Indies, on 
account of its opening regularly at that 
hour in the afternoon.—Burnett’s Botany, 

. 595. 

' The evening Tree-pri , (Enothera 
biennis,) opens between 6 and 7 p.m. 

The night-blowing Cereus, (Cactus gran- 
diflora,) opens at about 7 p.m. and closes 
before sun-rise. 

These are facts worth knowing, not merely 
to the naturalist, but to the traveller, the 
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sportsman, the labonrer, and, indeed, to every 
one who spends any part of his time in the 
fields. .F 





The Cosmopolite. 


CHINA. 

Cutwa has a vast population, for there is 
little celibacy, war, or pestilence; many find 
no cover set for them at nature’s table”— 
the straitened parents suppress the best law 
of nature, and cast their helpless offspring 
upon the streams. The infants, thus aban- 
doned, are tied in a box, and many are res- 
cued by public officers. It would be better, 
that the officers should be appointed rather 
to receive them from the parents. 

The water, like the land, hath its inha- 
bitants—two millions, to whom the earth is 
but an occasional element, have no home but 
the frail barks on the rivers. These boats, 
at the large cities, are moored in lines, with 
spaces, like streets, between them. The 
whole population may be one hundred and 
fifty millions; of these, one million and two 
hundred thousand are soldiers—better fitted, 
however, to suppress insurrections at home 
than to achieve foreign conquests. The 
Chinese are, to an extreme, the reverse of 
warlike, or the Great Wall had never been 
built to show how much their industry ex- 
ceeds their courage. 

In all China, there are but about a hun- 
dred family natnes, and the Chinese are 
sometimes called, collectively, “ the hundred 
names.” No marriages are contracted be- 
tween persons of the same name. 

The Chinese dress, it has been said, was 
devised by Modesty herself, though it is little 
indebted to Taste. It is loose and clumsy, 
and conceals the shape. The Chinese have 
a repugnance to the display of the human 
figure, even in sculpture; the less they have 
of virtue the more they pretend to decorum. 
The chief garment is a long and loose robe, 
bound with a silken sash, from which are 
suspended the chop-sticks, and, in the higher 
tanks, a rich pipe, tobacco-pouch, two watches, 
and a fan. No gentleman is dressed without 
his fan. This peaceful instrument hangs in 
a case, like a scabbard, and is worn alike by 
civil and military. 

The dress of the females nearly resembles 
that of the men; but the colours are more 
gaudy. A Chinese lady conceals every part 
but her face; she trims her eyebrows into an 
arched line, stains her teeth, paints her face, 
and permits her nails to grow several inches 
—carrying them in a sheath of bamboo. Her 
feet are cramped, in childhood — making 
childhood a season of torture, and crippling 
her through life, so that she rather totters 
than walks. The compressing bandages 
occasion so much pain, that children are 
sometimes restrained by force from tearing 
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them off. The shoe of a belle is four inches 
in length and two in width. These horrid 
feet are called “ golden lilies.” 

As the Chinese never change their dress 
from motives of cleanliness, but wear the 
same, night and day,—and as there is no 
washing machine, no washing, and but an 
unfrequent dipping of the garments in ley,— 
the presence even of a grandee may be de- 
tected by more than one of the senses. There 
are no handkerchiefs, but little pieces of paper 
are used for the nose, and the hands are 
wiped on the sleeve of the robe. Truth re- 
quires it to be said, that vermin spare not 
the highest classes. 

Oné badge of servitude only is retained— 
the léng queue, derived from the Tartars. It 
is a single tuft of hair, depending from the 
crown, while the rest of the head is shaven : 
it reaches to the waist, and is terminated by 
a braid of silk. A Chinese cannot be more 
disgraced than by losing his queue, or more 
affronted than by having it pulled. When 
he stands, it hangs down, but when he runs, 
it stands out horizontally. 

The Chinese are neither so good nor so 
bad as they have been represented. The 
early travellers and missionaries, finding a 
state of society in which there was no discord, 
though there was no freedom, were prone to 
overvalue it, and the French writers spread 
the same delusion over Euro Two oppo- 
site parties in France vied in extolling the 
Chinese—the Jesuits, to show the importance 
of a country they were converting—and the 
philosophers, that they might prefer the 
doctrines of Confucius to Revelation. Sub- 
sequent travellers, finding much of this 
praise undeserved, were perhaps disposed to 
deny credit to the Chinese for their actual 
virtues, and described them, in general terms, 
as dishonest, inhospitable, cowardly, false, 
and ungrateful. No foreigner, however, has 
of late had an opportunity of seeing them to 
good advantage, and it is admitted that the 
are, with all their faults, tractable, frugal, 
cheerful, and most industrious. Their moral 
virtues rest upon a slender foundation, but 
their habits are domestic. The despotism of 
the government, the severity of the police, 
and the demoralizing tendency of corporeal 
punishment, inflicted at the will of an officer, 
on all ranks, must lead to the abasement of 
the people. The bamboo, like the cudgel in 
Russia, is never at rest; it is “ the image of 
authority ;? honour and generosity vanish 
before it, and falsehood aud meanness are as 
general as the fear of it. 

The shadow is followed, rather than the 
substance ; ceremony is a greater study than 
duty. Yet, nothing is more common than 
moral inscriptions in houses and shops ; they 
are a part of Chinese ostentation. They are 
like much of the national lore, indisputable 
truisms, as — “when men discover their 
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errors, they ought to reform;” * act with 
sincerity, and you will be trusted.” A saying 
peculiarly Chinese, is—“ music distinguishes 
the honourable from the ignorant ; ceremony, 
the courtier from the plebeian.” 

_, Ceremony makes up the life of a Chinese; 
it is his study, his guide; there is no autho. 
rity so strong with him as custom. The very 
children of the higher classes are infected 
with a gravity beyond their joyous age, which 
restrains them from the natural sports of 
childhood. The books of ceremonies are 
numerons, and regulate nearly every occur. 
rence in life. The invitation to a feast is 
tepeated several times, in writing, before it 
is accepted, and after this distant skirmish- 
ing the battle of ceremony bogine. A Chi; 
nese banquet is not to be tasted without long 
study and practice in the ceremonial, Vauban 
never had more indirect modes of approach- 
ing a fortification than the Chinese have in 
sitting down to dinner. 

Each guest has a small table to himself, 
but no one must begin until all are ready; 
and in eating, the company preserve the 
regularity of a drill. To drink, is a more 
serious undertaking. The head-waiter, falling 
on his knees, invites the company to take a 
glass, when the parties rise, as one man, and 
walk solemnly into the middle of the room, 
each one holding his cup with both hands; 
these they raise as high as their lips, and then 
sink them almost to the ground—the lower 
the more polite. This is repeated several 
times, each one watching intently the pro- 
gress of the other, and no one drin ing until, 
after many attempts, the cups all touch the 
lips at the same moment. The cups are thea 
drained and inverted, and, after various salu- 
tings, the company return to their seats. To, 
the Chinese, we are indebted for that conye- 
nient subterfuge, the visiting-card; but we 
have reduced to a single slip, that whieh is, 
in China, a pocket-volume. 

The Kotou, or “ act of adoration” to the 
emperor, is performed by niue prostrations. 
The English diplomacy, on these ceremonies, 
consumed as much time as the object of the 
mission, and after all their caution, the dis- 
trustful strangers were marched back to their 
ships, under flags, describing them as tribute- 
bere to the emperor. 

'y an imperial order, it was azonees 
Lord Amherst’s reception, that “ His ue 
jesty should, with profound veneration, as- 
cend the throne, in the Palace of Light and 
Splendour; that the should wear their 
pap per and that the band should 
play the ‘ Lung Ping,’ or ‘a glorious subju- 
ration? Then the reat tus were ¥ 
proclaim the word Peen (whip), and the 
band to play Che.ping, ‘a subjugating 
sway.’ ” 

The Chinese, though insolent to foreigners, 
for whom the common term is foreign devil, 
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are timid before magistrates, having been 
trained to obedience under institutions that 
have inverted the very passions and instincts 
of nature. A Chinese child is early made to 
believe that the emperor is the general father, 
and that to resist his authority is both trea- 
son and impiety. The books abound in 
anecilotes of dutiful children; they uphold 
the fifth commandment; parents are che- 
rished, and infants abandoned to perish. 
Many of the incidents related of filial duty 
are peculiar. The highest encomiums have 
been bestowed on the son of parents who 
were too pour to purchase curtains to their 
bed; he prescribed it to himself, to lie mo- 
tionless upon his own couch and let the mos- 
itoes feast upon him, rather than brush 
hem off, lest it might add to the number 
that afflicted his parents. But the art of 
defence is taught in books, though there are 
no pitched battles. The Canton Register 
says, that the first lesson of a boxer is to 
thrust, for hours, at a bag of sand, and he 
varies his It in the m tes called— 
“a dragon thrusting out his claws, a drunken 
Ghina-man knocking at your door, and a 
crane and eagle reciprocally embarrassed.’ 
The peculiarities of language and customs 
of China have preserved the nationality, by 
rendering difficult all communication with 
foreigners. The first impression of a stranger 
is, that he is in the midst of a redundant 
population; everywhere he sees masses of 
people, chiefly of one sex, for females are 
secluded. The good-humour of the crowd is 
remarkable; there is no brawling or com- 
plaint, except the wailing of some unpitied 
offender undergoing the bamboo, for justice 
here is prompt, if not discriminating. In the 
interior, the foreigner sees frequent and popu- 
lous cities, with walls, gates, and pagodas ; 
he sees fields without cattle or inclosures, and 
soldiers in paper helmets and quilted _petti- 
ciats; fanning themselves, or kneeling to 
sdlute a passing officer. The shops glitter 
with varnish and gilding, and gaudy lanterns 
ate suspended before them, inscribed—“ they 
do not cheat here,” to remove the more prob- 
able belief that they do. There are many 
ptocessions, civic, military, nuptial, and fune- 
real. In these is music, in which noise pre- 
vails over harmony. The streets offer every 
variety of occupation. There, the barber has 
his chair, the cobbler, his bench. At sunset, 
the tumult of the busy and the idle ceases, 
the streets are deserted, and the city is quiet. 
The Chinese have, if not invention, a great 
talent for imitation, and copy, very exactly, 
any European work. Their powers of decep- 
tion are great, and the cheats of a city almost 
equal in number every bargain and sale. No 
rehaser, who would be just to himself, 
ys without his own measure or weight; 
and many a foreigner, at Canton, has bought 
as a capon only the skin of one, adroitly 
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stuffed ; or as a ham, a gammon, from which 
he could slice nothing but chips. The con- 
dition of females is universally the test of 
civilization, and in China their lot is deplo- 
rable. Few of them can read, and all, whose 
condition permits it, are secluded. They 
are drudges and slaves, not wives. They are 
contracted without their own consent, and 
they may be repudiated without their own 
fault. The stronger sex have made the laws 
which bind the weaker to domestic servitude, 
forgetful that Providence has intrusted the 
protection of the weak to the generosity of 
the strong. 

The Chinese have considerable skill, and 
many secrets in the arts, which they séem to 
have obtained by accident, for they are igno- 
rant of the principles. They have lenses and 
spectacles, without a knowledge of optics. 
Their music is rude and disccrdant, and, to 
an European ear, a Chinese concert is into- 
lerable. They calculate numbers, readily, hy 
means of a table with balls. They carve 
neatly, in ivory and wood, and we are familiar, 
in this country, with their concentric move- 
able globes, one within another, and all cut 
from one piece of ivory. Many of their in- 
ventions were anterior to the same in Europe, 
but they have been little improved. They had, 
centuries ago, a knowledge of gunpowder, of 
the magnet, and of printing. Yet, their 
guns are clumsy match-locks; their types, 
stereotype pages cut in wood; and their 
mariner’s compass is a guide little to be 
trusted. Types are so cumbrous, that they 
are housed in large buildings, and a memo- 
randum is made in a book, stating where 
they may be found for a future edition. 

The general beverage is tea, which is taken 
at all hours, and always without sugar or 
milk, hot water being poured upon the leaves 
in the cup. The tea is much improved by a 
voyage to Europe; and a most acceptable 
ptesent, at Canton, is a box which has been 
teturned. The conoscenti in tea are very 
careful to boil the water over a fire made of 
pine, in an earthen vessel made in a parti- 
cular province, and to infuse it in a cup of 
another kind. The manner of presiding at 
a tea-table is, in this ceremonious country, an 
art with its principles, rales, and instructers. 
The emperor, Kien Long, recorded the virtues 
of tea in an ode, which may be read on half 
the tea-cups in the Empire. 

The Chinese language has no affinity with 
any other. In the tongues of Europe, the 
knowledge of one is a step towards another; 
but when the linguist has mastered many 
languages, he has few principles to aid him 
in the Chinese. The written and oral lan- 
guages are entirely different. The spoken is 
composed entirely of monosyllables, and these 
are few, though they are varied by various 
tones and inflections, some of them so deli- 
cate, that they escape an European ear; thus, 
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the worl po signifies, among many other 
things, an old woman, a captive, wise, in- 
clined, a very little, to boil, to wiunow rice, 
to prepare, and tocleave. This ambiguity of 
language leads the Chinese to use many 
gestures and contortions of body, in speaking ; 
and they often make with a finger the sign 
or character which expresses the thing. The 
number of sounds in the language, which 
can be expressed in English, are about three 
hundred and fifty, so that a similar sound is 
applied to more than two hundred different 
ideas. All words are indeclinable; there is 


neither gender, number, case, mode, tense, nor, 


person. This defect is remedied in part by 
an invariable order, or following of the words. 
Their written language is good in theory, 
only it expresses no sound—being intended, 
without the intervention of it, to represent 
ideas alone. Lhe characters are, some of 
them, rude representations of the objects 
signified, as in the sign for a woman, child, 
&e. The character for a prison is an inclo- 
sure—and a dot in it, represents a captive. 
The character for a tree, if used twice, repre- 
sents a thicket-—and thrice, a forest; that 
for time, repeated, is eternity. Many of the 
emblems, expressing simple ideas, are inge- 
niously compounded ;_ thus the character for 
mother and water, when combined, make the 
sea, mother of waters. Good and word, unite 
to make praise; and calamity is expressed 
by the characters for fire and sword—also, by 
the sign for a broken reed. The signs for 
ear and door, make to listen; to grieve, is 
expressed by a heart and knife; and to 
meditate, by a heart and field. A bargain 
is denoted by a word and a nail. The sign 
for a barber 1s compounded of the characters 
for razor and respect ; and comfort is ex- 
pressed by the emblems for rice and mouth. 
Happiness is denoted by the characters for 
children and land ; and this symbol embroi- 
dered, is often presented by the emperor as a 
mark of peculiar favour. The Chinese are 
as little gallant in their signs as in their 
courtships. The sign for a wife is com- 
pounded of woman and broom; and security 
is represented by a claw placed over a woman. 
To scold is expressed by the signs for two 
women ; and levity is a man between two 
women. Conceited, is a woman and fo strut ; 
anger, @ woman and sourtvine. Handsome, 
however, is a woman and to sigh; and to 
marry, is a woman and take. There is a 
general key, by which about two hundred 
characters, which enter into the composition 
of most others, may be known. These cha- 
racters mark the principal objects of nature, 
and are the roots or genera of the language. 
Tie dictionaries are arranged in reference to 
them. The Acart is one of these roots; and the 
curved lines for heart, enter into the character, 
for all sentiments, passions, and affections. 
Under the genus and, are arranged all 


trades and manual employments; and under 
that of word, all kinds of speech, debate,. 
study, writing, and knowledge. Some of the 
usual figures of speech are peculiar; a mat 
or bed is called the kingdom of sleep; the 
head, the sanct of reason; the eyes, the 
stars of the forehead ; the stomach, laboratory 
of aliments; and a lamb, a sucker on its 
knees. The wounded, in a battle, are said to 
be spoiled; and widows and orphans are 
called the poor of Heaven. 

The fundamental part of the Chinese 
penal code, has been translated by Sir George 
Staunton. The first and greatest crime is 
treasun, which is defined to be “ an attempt 
to violate divine order of things upon earth; 
resistance to the emperor, is therefore a dis. 
turbance of the peace of the universe.” The 
punishment for treason, is to be executed by 
a lingering and painful death ; the criminal’s 

8 are confiscated, and all his male rela- 
tions, over sixteen years of age, and within 
the degree of father, grandfather, son, pater. 
nal uncles and their sons, are put to death, 
If under sixteen years, they are enslaved, 
The other crimes, defined next after treason, 
and punished with nearly equal severity, are 
desertion, or quitting the empire to adhere to 
a foreign power; parricide, or an attempt to 
murder a parent, grandparent, uncle, or aunt; 
Massacre, or the murder of three or more 
members of one family ; sacrilege, or stealing 
from temples, or the emperor ; counterfeiting 
the emperor’s seal, or administering to him 
auy improper medicines; impiety, or disre- 
spect to parents or near relations, or refusal 
to honour their memory; discord, or mal- 
treating members of the family; and insu- 
bordination, or rising of the people. The 
penalty for these crimes is never remitted. 

In the laws regulating the palace, it is 
provided that the emperor’s physician shall 
receive a hundred blows, if he administer 
unusual medicines; and that the cook, if he 
serve up unusual food, shall first swallow it 
and then receive a hundred blows. If his 
majesty ask a question, the first officer in 
tank is directed to reply; and if an inferior 
should speak first, he is mulcted in a month’s 
salary. Any officer of state, who ambitiously 
adresses the emperor, soliciting places, is 
punished by a hundred blows, and if he 
falsely accuse another officer, is beheaded. 

The government is, in theory and practice, 
a despotism. The will of the emperor is 
above all law, and obedience is inculcated to 
him as a general Father, for his government, 
such as it is, is called paternal. — New- 
England Magazine. 





Persian Lament.—The spider weaves her 
web in the palace of the emperors, and the 
owl sings her night-song on the towers of 
Erasiab. 
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(Egyptian Seats.) 


Antiquariana. 





EGYPTIAN FURNITURE. 

Tue accompanying specimens of ancient 
Egyptian furniture exceed in rarity and in- 
terest the model of a house already figured 
at page 200. They are likewise from Mr. 
Salt’s Collection, just disposed of by the 
Messrs. Sothebys. 

First are two seats, one a very singularly 
made folding seat of hard wood, the four legs 
terminating in the head of the goose, curi- 
ously inlaid with ivory. When this interesting 
object was found, it had its original leather 
seat in high preservation; but it is partly 
mutilated. It much resembles the camp- 
stool now in use. 








Next is a low but well-made chair, the 
centre part of the back composed of vari- 
ously coloured woods, curiously inlaid with 
ivory, representing the flower of the lotus: 
the base of the legs, the lion’s feet, are 
perfect, and extremely interesting: height 
of the back 25 inches, and the seat 5} 
inches. 

In all the various collections of tian 
antiquities, that have hitherto been formed, 
there exists no relic similar to the above. 
They were found in the Tombs at Thebes, 
and must be considered as among the most 
valuable that recent research has brought to 
light. They have been very judiciously pur- 
chased by Mr. Hawkins for the Collection in 
the British Museum. 


(Egyptian Chair.) 
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REBECCA AND THE TEMPLAR OF IVANHOE. 
By Grenville Mellen, 


* As Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, 
which corresponded so well with the expressive 
beauty of her countenance, gave to the looks and 
manner a dignity that seemed more than mortal. 
Her glance quailed not—her cheek blanched not; 
the thought that she had her fate at her command, 
gave a yet deéper colour of carnation to her com- 

lexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her eye. 
Bois Guilbert thought he had uever beheld beauty 


and socommanding.” 7 7. SY 9 


«“ Now, maiden, the spell of thy pride, 
That turned all thy passion to scorn, 

In the flush of its triumph’s defied 
By a spirit too fated to fawn. 

Thy taunts were full bitter—but now, 
The tongue they made eloquent then 

Shall send no — blood to thy brow, 
To stain its deep lustre again. 

* Thy triumph is over—the halls 
Where Beauty meets Valour in arms, 

- Never saw, like these desolate walls, 

Half the light that ann ai from thy charms ! 

And for conquest of hundreds no more 
Shall flash the keen light of their sun ; 

But its warmth and its glory shall pour 
In splendour, unwasted on one ! 


Thy triumph is over. Beware! 
The revel that rings at the hearth, 
, Can nosound to these battlements bear— 
They know not the echo of mirth. 

How vain, then, the thrill of thy cry, 
Proud maiden, thy struggle how vain ! 
You may shriek to the hollow, blue sky— 

Will the hollow sky answer again ? 
“Think not ‘ the Defender’ ® whose heart 
Grew mad with thy beauty before, 
Will, subdued, from thy presence depart 
Or cringe to thy haughtiness more 
No!—thy bloom, Rose of Sharon! to me 
Shall yield its first fragrance divine ; 
My repose on thy bosom shall be, 
While thy hair veils thy blushes on mine !”’ 


His fiendish eye flash’d as he spoke ; 
His lip, with a horrid disdain, 

As his accents of passion outbroke, 
Drew up, till it quiver’d again. 

And how stovd the beautiful now ! 
Before that unquenchable blaze, 

That leapt, as he finished his vow 
From the Tewplar’s demoniac gaze ? 


She shrank not—she paled not—her look 
As the tones of his menace ke loud, 
Of a pride and a glory partook, 
That spoke of a spirit unbow’d ! 
The tide of her startled biood went, 
Free and fast, through her queenly frame, 
As a host, from the citadel, sent 
To guard all the shrine of her fame ! 
A light, all unearthly, it wore, 
That mien of a maiden off 
How strong was the triumph it bore ; 
¢ How pure was the home it defended | 
Not a word she sent back—but her eye 
On the craven knight fearlessly shone ; 
Her hope was a hope from the sky— 
She stood with her Virtue alone ! 
The insulter advances—but, ere 
One fall of his sandal'd heel rang, ' 
The maid from the turret shot clear, 
And as quick to the battlement sprang 


80 animated 


® The order, of which Bois Guilbert was one, 
sometimes styled themselves “ Defenders of the 
Temple,” 
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“ Now, Templar—one foot, if you will 
One foot less between us—and, lo! 

My spirit unsullied is, still— 

y corpse, unpolluted, below !”” 

She triumphed !—’Mid shame and amaze, 
As to voice of a strange command, 

All rebuked, sauk the Templar’s gaze, é 
And unnerved was his giant hand ! 

“ Come down! by the light of my cross, 
Unscath’d and untouch’d thou shalt go ; 
For the world may uot fathom the loss 
Of a virtue that masters thee so!” 

He turned—and the turret-door fell 
With a crash ou his rattling mail, 

That roused, from that terrible spell, 

The Jewish maid, panting and pale ! 

She entered—she knelt—prayed—and wept 
*Mid the veil of her glorious hair ! 

For Israel hist promise had kept— 

She had found His “ Deliverance’ there ! 
New England Magazine. 


A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 





Extract of a letter from Lieut. Clarke, of 
the 26th Native Infantry, Bombay :— 

“ In June, 1833, I set out from Cutch to 
join my regiment, then lying at Deesa. On 
the night of the 22nd my tent was pitched 
about 20 miles from a village called Ghous- 
nard, on the banks of the river Burnasse, 
I travelled with a double set of servants, 
camels, &c., and by keeping one set con- 
stantly in advance, I had nothing to do but 
ride from tent to tent, every thing being pre- 
pared for my reception. Devotedly fond of 
tield-sports, I had pursued them with the 
utmost avidity since my first arrival in India. 
Ihad enjoyed peculiar facilities for so doing, 
from having been almost constantly on de- 
tachment. The country I was now travel- 
ling through abounded in game, particular] 
hog and black buck, and I anticipated, wit 
the delight a sportsman only can feel, the 
havock I should make amongst them. 

« Early on the morning of the 23rd I 
traversed the distance from where I had 
slept to my tent near Ghousnard, on a Hir- 
kara camel, and having partaken of a capital 
breakfast I eagerly interrogated my shikaree 
as to what prospect of sport. He told me 
‘ there was plenty of hog.’ I gave imme- 
diate directions to get out the horses, and 
Was soon mounted on a favourite Arab, that 
had been at the death of as many hogs as 
any horse in India, my chaluck sewar riding 
my second horse with a spare spear : a syce 
leading a third; and another with my rifle: 
these, with 14 coolies or beaters, completed 
the party. It was an undulating country, 
and interspersed over it were numerous small 
covers of tamarisk, &c. At this time of the 
year there were no signs of cultivation. We 
had beaten a considerable quantity of ground 
without success, moving only a few pigs 
that were too small to ride after; and my 
patience and good humour were rapidly eva- 
porating, when my shikaree pointed out the 

+ “The God of Abraham's promise hath opened 
an escape for his daughter.” 
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pug or track of a large boar; it epeeet 

uite fresh, and I determined to follow it. 
We proceeded for above a mile, every mo- 
ment in the hope of rousing him; when 
turning the angle of a small cover we sud- 
denly came upon a dead bullock ; about 20 
yards to the right of it was another; and 
not J00 in advance was the hog we were 
pugging. The coolies collected round it, 
and I heard them repeating the words 
© Lions, lions !’ 

“¢ Enraged at my being baffled of my ex- 
pected sport, and my blood up, 1 dismounted, 
and my shikaree showed me the lions’ track. 
We could muke out distinctly that there 
were six; and as it is their habit to return 
at night and devour their prey, I made no 
doubt that they were still in the immediate 
neighbourhood. I seized my rifle, and after 
considerable remonstrance, and with some 
difficulty, I persuaded my coolies to follow 
‘them up, and, tuking the lead, we tracked 
them into a tamarisk nullah or ravine, run- 
ning at right angles and into the bed of the 
river. The tamurisk resembles the cypress, 
and is about the height of a man’s head, 
forming « very thick cover, extending over 
four or five acres. After a short pause we 
entered, not knowing but that the next step 
might throw us into the lions’ jaws. We, 
however, beat through without any adven- 
ture, and then we discovered they had stolen 
away, five taking down the bed of the river : 
the other, which by the track appeared a 
very large one, had doubled back into cover, 
broke higher, and made up the bed of the 
Burnasse. This last I determined upon 
following. We soon tracked it into a small 
jangle on the edge of the river. I had just 
entered when I heard a shout, and running 
round a bush that intercepted my view, I 
eaw an enormous lioness making off with 
tremendous bounds ; I fired and missed her. 
I shouted to my sewar to keep her in sight. 
He put his horse to speed, and in a short 
time returned and told me she had taken 
refuge in a large vellew break. He guided 
me to the spot, and I got within 30 yards; 
she was crouched, glaring on us as we ap- 
proached. I raised my rifle and fired—she 
uttered a tremendous roar and rushed out— 
I had wounded her in the shoulder, for as 
she crossed the bed of the river she went on 
three legs. My sewar again followed, but 
she turned on and pursued him, roaring ter- 
tibly. He, however, found no difficulty in 
getting away; and she retreated and took 

er stand under a single tree, much resem- 
bling our thorn, bnt larger, and called here 
a bauble-tree. 

‘* There she stood in full view, appear- 
ing almost as large as a bullock, with her 
tongue out, lashing her sides with her tail, 
and rouring most appallingly. I now sent 
back all my followers, and, cocking my rifle, 
steadily approached till within 30 yards, 


when I gave her my fire. “I struek- her, I 
believe, in the belly. When she received 
my shot, she lowered her head and rushed 
towards me as if mortally wounded; but 
suddenly, when within ten — turned off 
and again made down the of the river 
for a short distance, then crossed to the op- 
posite bank, and entered a large jungle. 

“ The natives crowded round me and as- 
sured me she had received her death-blow. 
I was greatly elated—thought her a cowardly 
skulking beast—and imagined I had nothing 
to do but take possession of my prize. I 
quickly reloaded, and though the sun was at 
its meridian, and the heat intense, I still 

ursued on foot. We now entered the 
jungle into which we had marked her; it 
was so thick J could hardly see a yard 
before me. I walked for some time with- 
out success, at length one of the coolies ex- 
claimed, ‘ Sahib! Sahib! hush, hush, do 
you not hear anything? There was a dead 
silence for a moment, and then I distinctly 
heard the panting of some huge beast near 
me. _ I looked earnestly in the direction, but 
still I could not see anything. By this time 
all the coolies had decamped, leaving me 
alone with my shikaree, ‘ There, Sahib ! 
there in that bush.’ I now caught sight of 
her sitting up like a dog, with her tongue 
out and glaring on us. ised my_ rifle, 
but my hand shook so from the excitement 
and extreme heat and exertion, that I felt 
certain I should miss. I lowered it, and 
turning to my shikaree told him he must 
shoot her. He was a capital shot: I have 
seen him break a bottle at a hundred yards 
with a ball. * No, no, Sahib, me not shoot, 
me afraid me not hit him.’ 1 threatened to 
shoot him if he hesitated, putting the rifle 
into his hands; and in order to give him 
confidence, I advanced forward a little to his 
left. He fired and missed, threw down the 
rifle and fled. The moment the enraged 
beast heard the report, she rushed out. For 
a second I paused—then turned and ran for 
life. It was a heavy sand, and I had on 
spurs and gaiters ; } could not have run far, 
before I heard her roaring tremendously 
close behind. I cast a look back—she was 
within a few yards. I attempted to dodge : 
my courage died away—my legs failed me. 
She sprang, and dashed me tu the earth. 
The first blow must have been certain death, 
but her leg being broken she could not 
strike. She seized: me by the lower part of 
the back, shaking me as a cat would a 
mouse, lacerating and tearing me dread- 
fully: then threw me to the ground on my 
face. She now caught me by the left arm, 
mumbling and biting it; the agony was so 
intense that I threw up my right arm, and 
caught her by the ear. She quitted her hold 
and seized my wrist. I inwardly prayed for 
death to relieve me. ae exhausted, 
she now crouched at full length, one leg 
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REBECCA AND THE TEMPLAR OF IVANHOE. 
By Grenville Mellen, 

' As Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, 
which corresponded so well with the expressive 
beauty of her countenance, gave to the looks and 
manner a a seemed more than mortal. 


Her glance quailed not—her cheek blanched not; 

the thought that she had her fate at her command, 

gave a yet deéper colour of carnation to her com- 

lexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her eye. 

Bois Guilbert thought he had vever beheld beauty 
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so animated and socommanding.” » 7 


“ Now, maiden, the spell of thy pride, 
That turned all thy passion to scorn, 

In the flush of its triumph’s defied 
By a spirit too fated to fawn. 

Thy taunts were full bitter—but now, 
The tongue they made eloquent then 

Shall send no yey blood to thy brow, 
To stain its deep lustre again. 

fs % triumph is over—the halls 
Where Beauty meets Valour in arms, 

~ Never saw, like these desolate walls, 

Half the light that escapes from thy charms ! 

And for couquest of hundreds no more 
Shall flash the keen light of their sun ; 

But its warmth and its glory shall pour 
In splendour, unwasted on one ! 


Thy triumph is over. Beware! 

The revel that rings at the hearth, 
. Can nosound to these battlements bear— 

They know not the echo of mirth. 

How vain, then, the thrill of thy ery, 
Proud maiden, thy struggle how vain ! 

You may shriek to the hollow, blue sky— 
Will the hollow sky answer again ? 


“Think not ‘ the Defender’ ® whose heart 
Grew mad with thy beauty before, 
Will, subdued, from thy presence depart 
Or cringe to thy haughtiness more 
No!—thy bloom, Rose of Sharon! to me 
Shall yield its first fragrance divine ; 
My repose on thy bosom shall be, 
ile thy hair veils thy blushes on mine!” 
His fiendish eye flash’d as he spoke ; 
Bis lip, with a horrid disdain, 
As his accents of passion outbroke, 
Drew up, till it quiver’d again. 
And how stoud the beautiful now ! 
Before that unquenchable blaze, 
That leapt, as he finished his vow" 
From the Tewplar’s demoniac gaze? 


She shrank not—she paled not—her look 
As the tones of his menace grew loud, 
Of a pride and a glory partook, 
That spoke of a spirit unbow’d ! 
The tide of her startled blood went, 
Free and fast, through her queenly frame, 
As a host, from the citadel, sent 
To guard all the shrine of her fame! 
A light, all unearthly, it wore, 
That mien of a maiden offended— 
How strong was the triumph it bore ; 
¢ How pure was the home it defended ! 
Not a word she sent back—but her eye 
On the craven knight fearlessly shone ; 
Her hope was a hope from the sky— 
She stood with her Virtue alone ! 
The insulter advances—but, ere 
One fall of his sandal'd heel rang, ' 
The maid from the turret shot clear, 
And as quick to the battlemeut sprang 


® The order, of which Bois Guilbert was one, 
sometimes styled tl 1 “ Defenders of the 
Temple.” 
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“ Now, Templar—one foot, if you will 
One foot less between us—and, lo! 

My spirit unsullied is, still— 

y corpse, unpolluted, below !”” 

She triumphed !—’Mid shame and amaze, 
As to voice of a strange command, 

All rebuked, sank the Templar’s gaze, é 
And unnerved was his giant hand ! 

“ Come down! by the light of my cross, 
Uascath’d aud untouch’d thou shalt go ; 
For the world may uot fathom the loss 
Of a virtue that masters thee so!” 

He turned—and the turret-door fell 
With a crash ou his rattling mail, 

That roused, from that terrible spell, 
The Jewish maid, panting and pale! 

She entered—she knelt—prayed—and wept 
*Mid the veil of her glorious hair ! 

For Israel his+ promise had kept— 
She had found His “ Deliverance” there ! 

New England Magazine. 





A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 


Extract of a letter from Lieut. Clarke, of 
the 26th Native Infantry, Bombay :— 

“ In June, 1833, I set out from Cutch to 
join my regiment, then lying at Deesa. On 
the night of the 22nd my tent was pitched 
about 20 miles from a village called Ghous- 
nard, on the banks of the river Burnasse, 
I travelled with a double set of servants, 
camels, &c., and by keeping one set con 
stantly in advance, I had nothing to do but 
ride from tent to tent, every thing being pre- 
pared for my reception. Devotedly fond of 
tield-sports, I had pursued them with the 
utmost avidity since my first arrival in India. 
Lhad enjoyed peculiar facilities for so doing, 
from having been almost constantly on de- 
tachment. The country I was now travel- 
ling through abounded in game, particular] 
hog and black buck, and I anticipated, wit 
the delight a xportsman only can feel, the 
havock I should make amongst them. 

«‘ Early on the morning of the 23rd I 
traversed the distance from where I had 
slept to my tent near Ghousnard, on a Hir- 
kara camel, and having partaken of a capital 
breakfast I eagerly interrogated my shikaree 
as to what prospect of sport. He told me 
‘ there was plenty of hog.’ I gave imme- 
diate directions to get out the horses, and 
Was soon mounted on a favourite Arab, that 
had been at the death of as many hogs as 
any horse in India, my chaluck sewar riding 
my second horse with a spare spear : a syce 
leading a third; and another with my rifle: 
these, with 14 coolies or beaters, completed 
the party. It was an undulating country, 
and interspersed over it were numerous small 
covers of tamarisk, &c. At this time of the 
year there were no signs of cultivation. We 
had beaten a considerable quantity of ground 
without success, moving only a few pigs 
that were too small to ride after; and my 
patience and good humour were rapidly eva- 
porating, when my shikaree pointed out the 


+ “The God of Abraham's promise hath opened 
an escape for his daughter.” , 
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pug or track of a large boar; it appeared 
quite fresh, and I determined to follow it. 
We proceeded for above a mile, every mo- 
ment in the hope of rousing him; when 
turning the angle of/a small cover we sud- 
denly came upon a dead bullock ; about 20 
yards to the right of it was another; and 
not 100 in advance was the hog we were 
pugging. The coolies collected round it, 
and I heard them repeating the words 
¢ Lions, lions !’ 

‘¢ Enraged at my being baffled of my ex- 
pected sport, and my blood up, 1 dismounted, 
and my shikaree showed me the lions’ track. 
We could muke out distinctly that there 
were six; and as it is their habit to return 
at night and devour their prey, I made no 
doubt that they were still in the immediate 
neighbourhood. I seized my rifle, and after 
considerable remonstrance, and with some 
difficulty, I persuaded my coolies to follow 
them up, and, taking the lead, we tracked 
them into a tamarisk nullah or ravine, run- 
ning at right angles and into the bed of the 
river. The tamurisk resembles the cypress, 
and is about the height of a man’s head, 
forming # very thick cover, extending over 
four or five acres. After a short pause we 
entered, not knowing but that the next step 
might throw us into the lions’ jaws. We, 
however, beat through without any adven- 
ture, and then we discovered they had stolen 
away, five taking down the bed of the river: 
the other, which by the track appeared a 
very large one, had doubled back into cover, 
broke higher, and made up the bed of the 
Burnasse. This last I determined upon 
following. We soon tracked it into a small 
jungle on the edge of the river. I had just 
entered when I heard a shout, and running 
round a bush that intercepted my view, I 
saw an enormous lioness making off with 
tremendous bounds ; I fired and missed her. 
I shouted to my sewar to keep her in sight. 
He put his horse to speed, and in a short 
time returned and told me she had taken 
refage in a large vellew break. He guided 
me to the spot, and I got within 30 yards ; 
she was crouched, glaring on us as we & 
proached. I raised my rifle and fired—she 
uttered a tremendous roar and rushed out— 
I had wounded her in the shoulder, for as 
she crossed the bed of the river she went on 
three legs. My sewar again followed, but 
she turned on und pursued him, roaring ter- 
tibly. He, however, found no difficulty in 

etting away; and she retreated and took 

er stand under a single tree, much resem- 
bling our thorn, bnt larger, and called here 
a bauble-tree. 

“ There she stood in full view, appear- 
ing almost as large as a bullock, with her 
tongue out, lashing her sides with her tail, 
and roaring most appallingly. I now sent 
back all my followers, and, cocking my rifle, 
steadily approached till within 30 yards, 
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when I gave her my fire. I struek- her, I 
believe, in the belly, When she received 
my shot, she lowered her head and rushed 
towards me as if mortally wounded; but 
suddenly, when within ten paces, turned off 
and again made dowa the of the river 
for a short distance, then crossed to the op- 
posite bank, and entered a large jungle. 

«“ The natives crowded round me and as- 
sured me she had received her death-blow. 
I was greatly elated —thought her a cowardly 
skulking beast—and imagined I had nothing 
to do but take possession of my prize. I 
quickly reloaded, and though the sun was at 
its meridian, and the heat intense, I still 

ursued on foot. We now entered the 
jungle into which we had marked her; it 
was so thick J could hardly see a yard 
before me. I walked for some time with- 
out success, at length one of the coolies ex- 
claimed, ‘ Sahib! Sahib! hush, hush, do 
you not hear anything? There was a dead 
silence for a moment, and then I distinctly 
heard the panting of some huge beast near 
me. I looked earnestly in the direction, but 
still I could not see anything. By this time 
all the coolies had decamped, leaving me 
alone with my shikaree, ‘ There, Sahib! 
there in that bush.’ I now caught sight of 
her sitting up like a dog, with her tongue 
out and glaring on us. I raised my. rifle, 
but my hand shook so from the excitement 
and extreme heat and exertion, that I felt 
certain I should miss. I lowered it, and 
turning to my shikaree told him he must 
shoot her. He was a capital shot: I have 
seen him break a bottle at a hundred yards 
with a ball. ‘ No, no, Sahib, me not shoot, 
me afraid me not hit him.’ 1 threatened to 
shoot him if he hesitated, Seo the rifle 
into his hands; and in order to give him 
confidence, I advanced forward a little to his 
left. He fired and missed, threw down the 
rifle and fled. The moment the enraged 
beast heard the report, she rushed out. For 
a second I paused—then turned and ran for 
life. It was a heavy sand, and I had on 
spurs and gaiters ; } could not have run far, 
before I heard her roaring tremendously 
close behind. I cast a look back—she was 
within a few yards. I attempted to dodge : 
my courage died away—my legs failed me. 
She sprang, and dashed me tu the earth. 
The first blow must have been certain death, 
but her leg being broken she could not 
strike. She seized: me by the lower part of 
the back, shaking me as a cat would a 
mouse, lacerating and tearing me dread- 
fully : then threw me to the ground on my 
face. She now caught me by the left arm, 
mumbling and biting it; the agony was so 
intense that I threw up my right arm, and 
caught her by the ear. She quitted her hold 
and seized my wrist. I inwardly prayed for 
death to relieve me. Apparently exhausted, 
she now crouched. at an length, one leg 
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resting on my right thigh, the other a little 
drawn back between my legs; her tongue 
out, panting like a tired hound, glaring on 
me full in the face. I had some indistinct 
feeling at the time that my eye might awe 
her; and thus with my head a little raised 
(for she had thrown me on a bank), we lay 
looking on each other. 

«¢ My native servant, asewar, who had 
been in my service ten years, had now ap- 

roached to within twelve paces of me; I 
som him exclaim, ‘Oh God! oh God! 
Sahib, what shall Ido; the horse will not 
approach nearer?’ ‘Turn it loose and 
assist me ;’ but he came not. I dared not 
move my head or turn my eye. ‘Great God ! 
Chard Cawn! you will not let your master 
die this dog’s death, and not help him ??— 
but still he came not. I reproached him 
with every term I could call to mind, but 
could only hear in reply his exclamations of 
horror and fear. At length, when sight 
began to fail and death appeared inevitable, 
the monster sprang from me—ran about 
twenty paces—and fell dead. 

“«¢ The whole party now crowded round, 
they placed me in a cummerbund, and bore 
me to the nearest village. I was almost 
naked—my clothes were torn to ribands. [ 
fainted two or three times betore I arrived 
there. They washed my wounds with warm 
water, bound them with linen rag, put me 
on a bed, and carried ine to my tent. Chard 
Cawn went off express on one of my camels, 
to a brother officer, Lieutenant Green, who 
was on: a march with a detachment for 
Deesa; he travelled forty miles before he 
found him. Green quitted his detachment 
and was with me by seven that evening: to 
his unremitting kindness and care, of which 
I can never show myself sufficiently grateful, 
I am indebted for my life. I was a hundred 
miles from medical assistance : it was three 
days before my wound was dressed, the rags 
being merely moistened to prevent them 
from sticking. During that time he con- 
stantly rode by my bed, which was borne by 
natives, never quitting me night orday. It 
was the middle of the fourth day before I 
arrived in camp ; and seven weeks before I 
quitted my bed. 

‘| retain the skull of my formidable op- 
ponent—the trophy of my hard-earned vic- 
tory. My general health is so much im- 

aired, that you may soon expect me in 

ngland to recruit.— United Service Journal. 


TO A HUMMING-BIRD. 
HOVERING OVER ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
War dost thou hover there— 
Thy light wings radiant with each rainbow hue :— 
‘o breathe the woodbine’s balmy air, 
Or drink from violet-cup the scented dew ? 
Ah ! has the roseate dye 
Of art's gay flower and fashion’s mimic toy, 
Caught thy keenly-glancing eye, 
And woke anew thy low, sweet hum of joy ? 
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No perfume greeted thee, i 

When flitting o’er the charms that pleased thy sight ; 
Sileut was then thy minstrelsy, 

And far away is bent thine eager flight ! 
Oh, could the trusting heart 

Know, by unerring instinct such as thine, * 
The spell of the deceiver’s art— 

Its faithless tint and deeply-wrought design~ 
Then might we freely love 

The incense-breatbing truth of souls sincere, 
Whose fragrance weekly floats above, 

And shun the scentlesa flowers, that perish here, 
Thou bright and fairy thing ! 

If, in thy sports, amid earth's verdant bowers, 
A false hue lures—ah ! swiftly wing 

Thy gladsome way back to the odorous flowers, 

New England Magazine, 


Pew Books. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
(Concluded from page 62.) 


An ear for music is a very different thing 
from a taste for music. I have no ear what. 
ever; I could not sing an air to save my life; 
but I have the intensest delight in music, 
and can detect good from bad. Naldi, a 
good fellow, remarked to me once at a con- 
cert, that I did not seem much interested 
with a piece of Rossini’s which had just beea 
performed. I said, it sounded to me like 
nonsense verses. But I could scarcely con- 
tain myself when a thing of Beethoven fol 
lowed. 

I call these strings of school boys or girls 
which we meet near London—walking ad- 
vertisements. 

There are three classes into which all the 
women past seventy that ever I knew were 
to be divided:—1. That dear old soul; 
2. That old woman; 3. That old witch. 

Galvanism is the union of electricity and 
magnetism, and, by being continuous, it ex- 
hibits an image of life;—I say, an image 
only : it is life in death. 

t used to be said that four and five make 
nine. Locke says, that four and five are nine. 
Now I say, that four and five are not nine, 
but that they will make nine. When I see 
four objects which will form a square, and 
five which will form a pentagon, I see that 
they are two different things; when com- 
bined, they will form a third different figure 
which we call nine. When separate they are 
not it, but will make it. | 

Iilness never in the smallest degree affects 
my intellectual powers. I can think with’all 
my ordinary vigour in the midst of pain; but 
I am beset with the most wretched’ and un- 
manning reluctance and shrinking from 
action. I could not upon such occasions 
take the pen in hand to write down my 
thoughts for all the wide world. 

How inimitably graceful children are in 
general before they learn to dance ! 

There seems a sort of sympathy between 





the more generous dogs and little children. 
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I believe an instance of a little child being 
attacked by a large dog is very rare indeed. 

——’s face is almust the only exception 
I know to the observation, that something 
feminine—not effeninate, mind—is discover- 
able in the countenances of all men of genius. 
Look at that face of old Dampier, a rough 
sailor, but a man of exquisite mind. How 
soft iy the air of his countenance, how deli- 
cate the shape of his temples ! 

Quarantine cannot keep out an atmo- 
spheric disease ; but it can, and does always, 
increase the predisposing causes of its re- 
ception. 

Black is the negation of colour in its 
greatest energy. Without lustre, it indicates 
or represents vacuity, as, for instance, in the 
dark mouth of a cavern; add lustre, and it 
will represent the highest degree of solidity, 
asin a polished ebony box. 

I know no genuine Saxon English supe- 
tior to Asgill’s, I think his and Defve’s 
irony often finer than Swift’s. 

When I was a little boy at the Blue-coat 
School, there was a charm for one’s fuot when 
asleep; aud I believe it had been in the 
school since its foundation, in the time of 
Edward VI. The march of intellect has 
probably now exploded it. It ran thus :— 

. Foot! foot ! foot! is fast asleep ! 

Thumb! thumb! thumb! in spittle we steep: 

Crosses three we make to ease us, 

Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus ! 


And the same charm served for a cramp in 
the leg, with the fullowing substitution :-— 
The devil is tying a knot in my leg! 


Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it I beg !— 
_ Crosses three, &c. 


And really, upon getting out of bed, where 
the cramp most frequently occurred, pressing 
the sole of the foot on the cold floor, and then 

ting this charm with the acts configur- 
ative thereupon prescribed, I can safely affirm 
that 1 do not remember an instance in which 
the cramp did not go away in a few seconds. 
=I should not wonder if it were equally 
good for a stitch in the side; but I cannot 
sy I ever tried it for that. 

t to see that vile and barbarous 
weable talented, stealing out of the news- 
papers into the leading reviews and most 
tespectable publications of the day. Why 
tot whillinged, farthinged, tenpenced, &c. ? 
The formation of a participle passive from a 
noun is a license that a but a very 
peculiar felicity can excuse. If mere con- 
Waience is to justify such attempts upon the 
idiom, you cannot stop till the lan 
comes, in the proper sense of the 
tupt. Most of 
ny hink Wo possessed fth 

think Wordsworth more of the 
genius of a great philosophic poet than any 
man I ever knew, or, as I believe, has existed 
in England since Milton; but it seems to 
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me that he ought never to have abandoned 


the contemplative position which is peculiarly 
—pethaps I might say exclusively—fitted 
for him. His proper title is Spectator ab 
extra. 

When a man mistakes his thoughts for 
persons and things, he is mad. A madman 
1s properly so defined. 

Charles Lamb translated my motto Ser- 
moni propriora by—properer for a sermon ! 
A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth met 
Mr. and myself in a lane near High- 
knew him, and spoke. It was 

eats. He was introduced to me, and stayed 
a minute or so. After he had left us a little 
way, he came back, and said: “ Let me 
carry away the memory, Coleridge, of having 
pressed your hand !”—“ There is death in 
that hand,” I said to » when Keats 
was gone ; yet this was, I believe, befure the 
consumption showed itself distinctly. 

_ The discipline at Christ’s Hospital in my 
time was ultra-Spartan ;—all domestic ties 
were to be put aside. “ Boy!’ I remember 
Bowyer saying to me once when I was 
crying the first day of my return after the 
holidays, “ Boy! the school is your father ! 
Boy! the school is your mother! Boy! the 
school is your brother! the school is your 
sister! the school is your first cousin, and 
your second cousin, and all the rest of your 
= ! . Let’s have no more crying !” 

o tongue’can express Mrs. te 
Val. Le Grice and i goes going rye 
flogged for some domestic misdeed, and 
Bowyer was thundering away at us by way 
of prologue, when Mrs. B. looked in. and 
said, “ Flog them soundly, sir, I beg!” This 
saved us. Bowyer was so nettled at the 
interruption that he growled out, “ Away, 
woman ! away!” and we were let off. 

A philosopher’s ordinary language and 
admissions, in general conversation or 
writings ad populum, are as his watch com- 
pared with his astronomical timepiece. He 
sets the former by the town-clock, not be- 
cause he believes it right, but because his 
neighbours and his cook go by it. 

n the treatment of nervous cases, he is 
the best physician, who is the most ingenious 
inspirer of hope. 

Remark the use which Shakspeare always 
makes of his bold villains as vehicles for ex- 
pressing opinions and conjectures of a nature 
too ardous for a wise man to put forth 
directly as his own, or from any sustained 
character. 

Look at that head of Cline, by Chantrey ! 
Is that forehead, that nose, those temples and 
that chin, akin to the monkey tribe? No, 
no. To a man of sensibility no argument 
could disprove the bestial theory so con- 
vincingly as a quiet contemplation of that 
fine bust. 

Newton was a great man, but you must 

















excuseme: if I think that it would take many 
Newtons to make one Milton. 

To resolve laughter into an expression of 
contempt is contrary to fact, and- laughable 
enough. Laughter is a convulsion of the 
nerves; and it seems as if nature eut short 
the rapid thrill of pleasure on the nerves by 
a sudden convulsion of them, to prevent the 
sensation becoming painful. Aristotle’s de- 
finition is as good as can he :—surprise at 
Perceiving any thing out of its usual place, 
when the unusualness is not accompanied by 
@ sense of serious danger. Such surprise is 
always pleasurable; and it is observable that 
surprise accompanied with cireumstances of 
danger becomes tragic. Hence farce may 
otten border on tragedy; indeed, farce is 
nearer tragedy in its essence than comedy is. 

I wish the naval and military officers who 
write accounts of their travels, would just 
spare us their sentiment. The Magazines 
introduced this eant. Let these gentlemen 
read and imitate the old captains and ad- 
mirals, as Dampier, &c. 

How many books: are: still written and 

blished about Charles I. and his times! 

uch is the fresh arid enduring interest of 
that grand crisis of morals, religion, and go- 
vernment! But these bodks are none of 
them works of any genius: or imagination ; 
not one of these-authors seems’ to be able to 
throw himself back into that age; if they 
did, there would be less praise and less blame 
bestowed on: both sides. 

Some meu are like musical glasses ;—to 
produce their finest tones, you must keep 
them wet. 

(Our. task,-or rather pleasure, of selection 
isnow done; and peace be to the memory of 
the writer—a preat light, indeed, the lustre 
of whose genius will shine for ages. ] 


Potes of a Reaver. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE INSANE. 
Dr Ex.s, in his fourth Report of the Mid- 
lesex Pauper Lunatie Asylum,* thus: illus- 
trates the efficacy of the system of occupation 
iu practice at this Institution. ] 





A. B., aged 43, a mechanic, of a sanguine: 


temperament, active mind, naturally kind 
hearted, sober, and industrious, became in- 
sane in consequence of the loss: of property 
and the reckless conduct of a drunken wife. 


He was first sent to a private madhouse, and’ 
afterwards to a public hospital, where he re-’ 


mained a year and seven days, his proba- 
tionary time, when he was discharged and 
brought here as a dangerous patient and 
expected to remain for life. After making 
observations on his character for some time 
with great care, he was permitted to be em- 
ployed. He felt grateful for the confidence 
* Obligingly forwarded by P. Q. 
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teposed in him, and ually went on im 
proving in his ait work at his trade; 
and in recovering the tone of his mental 
powers. ,After some weeks the officer in the 
department in which he was occupied was 
taken ill with rheumatism, which disabled 
him from working at his business. This 
produced an increased desire in the patient 
to render himself useful, and from this time 
his recovery became rapid. His mind occué 
pied by his business, and at the same time 
being actively employed, he had no longer 
any leisure in the day to indulge in fanciful 
delusions, and wearied by useful labour he 
slept soundly during the night. Long after 
he appeared perfectly sane his sense of hear- 
ing was morbidly affected. He fancied he 
heard various sounds and the whispering of 
veiees, but that bv degrees left him. He was 
discharged, cured, in about five months, and 
hastemained soto the present time (Jan. 1835), 
thongh:he has had much to contend with that 
would have driven reason from her seat in many 
a strong mind. Since his recovery he has 
repeatedly said, that, had he remained where 
he was, that blessing wonld never Have taker’ 
place; for, being’ surrounded only with the 
naked walls of his room, galleries; dnd airing 
courts, he was without one single. object 
before him to oceupy his mind. But any one, 
who traces the progress of the disease, will 
be convinced, that, notwithstanding the mind 
may sometimes regain its tone when lef 
entirely to itself. yet the want of prope 
employment, still existing in the greater 
part of the asylums for the insane, is most 
unfavourable to their recovery. When the 
mind, after long excitement, from either 
moral or physical causes, begins to assume a 
moderate state of quiescence, and. in a small 
degree to cease its discursive wanderings, it 
is evident, that, unless some object be pre- 
sented to it which will occupy its attention 
without producing too much fatigue, its 
natural tendency will be to dwell upon ite 
Own erroneous imaginations, until the phan- 
tums it has conjured up become identified 
with itself. The experience of 20 years’ has, 
confirmed: this view of the case, and shown 
that, to dissipate such delusions, constant, 
energetic employment is the sole remedy thet 
can be relied upon. The only plausible 
ment that can be urged against it is, the 

of some injury being done by the patient 
with the tools intrusted to them. On this: 
account every instrument is carefully removed: 
out-of their reach; and. in many hospitals 
none of them are even permitted to take theit 
fued with-a knife and fork, but are only fure 
nished with.a spoon. This arises from its 


being erroneously supposed, that, because 8) 
man is. insane- on one’ point, he will most 
probably act in. all cases violently and ire 
tionally. But the truth is, that, in insanity, 
the natural disposition: of the: individual im. 
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fluences his conduct, except in particular 
points on which he is insane, in the same 
manner as it would if he were perfectly ra- 
tional; and the majority of the insane, when 
not under excitement from the disease (in 
which case it would, of course, be improper 
for them to be employed), would be as little 
willing to do any harm with their tools as 
would the same number of sane persons. 
Care.and discrimination are, of course, neces- 
sary; but with these, long experience has 
proved that the system of employment is 
attended with much less danger than is 
usually apprehended. In this Institution, 
during the present year, occupation has been 
ariel to a much greater extent than at any 
former period, the averdge number employed 
being 320. No additional servants have been 
in the domestic parts of the Estab- 
lishment, notwithstanding the increased num- 
ber of the patients. There is still but one 
cook, one laundry-maid, and one sane person, 
in short, at the head of every department, the 
work being done by the patients, under their 
direction. 
In former years considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in finding occupation for 
them in the winter months, particularly as 
the inhabitants of this part of the country 
are generally unaccustomed to any in-door 
manufacturing employments. This in a 
great measure has been overcome, by having 
procured persons to teach them the spinning 
of twine, making pottle-baskets for fruit, 
icking, carding, and spinning wool for the 
making of mops, together with the manu- 
facturing of straw hats and bonnets. This is 
done, not only for the use of the whole 570 
patients, but a quantity of them have been 
wld. Six persons have also been taught to 
make shoes within the year, who before were 
totally ignorant of that business. The active 
bustle excited by these means has produced 
the most salutary effects, and many of the 
Patients, who, before it took place, were 
obliged to be confined to keep them from 
mischief and from destroying their clothes, 
are now daily amusing themselwes in some of 
these varied avocations as their fancy dic- 
tates. In fact, a very large proportion of the 
patients, with the exception of the imbecile 
and fatuous, are now stimulated to make an 
attempt to employ themselves usefully, from 
merely. imitating the others ; aud, of however 
little value their work may be, the attempting 
to do something useful gives them a little 
feeling of self-importance, and in some mea- 
ware seems to connect them with society. 





THE REVENGE OF AN INDIAN BROTHER. 


Aw Indian, known as the Iotan, was de- 
spoiled of his nose in the following manner: 
—Several Otoe Indians, by dint of paying 
fifty times their value, had become possessed. 
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of a number of kegs of whisky. As this was 
rather a rarity, a council was called, and a 
general carousal of the male portion of the 
village resolved upon. The females were 
excluded, it being deemed necessary that 
they should remain sober, to exercise a eons 
jugal care over their husbands, when so ine- 
briated as to be unable to take care of thems 
selves. In the meantime, a was 
appointed as guard, whose business it was 
to keep watch over the liquor, and drive off 
all interlopers who might be inclined to: test 
its quality before the time appointed. After. 
three long, and to them lingering days, the 
time came round; and at the appointed hour 
not a soul was behindhand. The signal 
was given, and the revel commenced. As 
the liquor began to work upon the passions 
of the revellers, they grew furious. They 
howled, yelled, and fought. The: females 
fled from the building. All weapons had 
been removed beforehand; for they knew 
their own ungovernable nature when under 
the influence of liquor, and therefure had: 
taken precautions to prevent the occurrence 
of mischief. But when the whisky com- 
menced its work, the savage was changed to 
a demon, and the lodge resounded with, their 
screams and howlings: there was a. hell 
within its bosom. "The giant warrior fixed: 
his gripe upon the trembling frame of: the: 
aged ; brother smote brother; friends fought 
with bitter fury; and the weak and decrepit 
were trampled under foot. It was iu: this 
stage of the riot that the Iotan and. his: bro- 
ther had a furious scuffle. They grappled: 
and rolled upon the ground. In the frenzy 
of strife and intoxication, his brother bit off 
the end of his nose, and instantly extricating 
himself, rushed out of the lodge. The Iotan: 
was perfectly sobered: he paused for a mo- 
ment, looking intently on the fire, without 
uttering a word; thea drawing his blanket 
over his head, walked out of the builing and 
hid himself in his own lodge. On the fol- 
lowing morning he sought his brother, and 
told him that he had disfigured him for life ; 
“ To-night,” said he, “ I will go to my lodge 
and sleep; if I can forgive you when the 
sun rises, you are sale; if not, you die.” He: 
kept his word; he slept upon his purpose ; 
but sleep brought not mercy. He sent word’ 
to his brother that he had resolved upon his: 
death, that there was no further hope for 
him; at the same time he t him to 
make no resistance, but to meet his fate as a 
warrior should. His brother received the 
message, and fled from the village. An In- 
dian is untiring in his pursuit of revenge, 
and though years may elapse, yet he will 
obtain it in the end. From the time that it 
became the fixed purpose of the Iotan to slay 
his brother, his assiduity never slept; he 
hunted him for months. Hg pursued his 
trail over the prairies; he followed his track 
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from one thicket to another; he traced him 
throughi the friendly villages, but without 
success; for although he was untiring, his 
brother was watchful, and kept out of his 
way. The old warrior then changed his plan 
of action. He laid in wait for him in the 
forest, crouching, like a tiger, in the paths 
which he thought he might frequent in hunt- 
ing, but he was for a long time unsuccessful. 
At length, one day, while seated on a dead 
tree, he heard the crackling noise of a twig 
breaking beneath a cautious footstep. He 
instantly.crouched behind the log, and watched 
the opposite thicket. Presently an Indian 
emerged from it, and gazed cautiously around. 
The Iotan recognised his brother instantly. 
His careworn face and emaciated form 
evinced the anxiety and privations that he 
had suffered. But this was nothing to the 
Totan; as yet his revenge was ted, and 
the miserable appearance of his brother 
touched no chord of his heart. He waited 
until he was within a few feet of him, then 
sprang from his lurking-place, and met him 
face to face. His brother was unarmed, but 
met his fiery look with calmness and without 
flinching. “Ha! ha! brother,” cried the 
Totan, cocking his rifle, “ I have followed 
you long, in vain—now I have you—you 
thust die.” The other made no reply, but 
throwing off his blanket, stepped before him, 
and presented his breast. The Iotan raised 
his rifle, and shot him through the heart. 
His revenge was gratified, but from that 
hour a change came over him. He became 
gloomy and morose; shunned the society of 
is fellow-men, and roamed the woods, where 
he was nearly driven to suicide by the work- 
ings of his feelings, and the phantasies of 
his brain. It was not until many years h 
elapsed, that he recovered from the deep 
anguish caused by this unnatural act of 
vengeance.— Indian Sketches, by J. T. Irving. 


Che Gatherer. 


Borough of Stafford.—The earliest incor- 
poration of this borough was by charter of 
King John, in 1208. This charter was con- 
firmed, and new privileges granted, by that 
of Edward VI., under which the government 
is constituted of a mayor, recorder, ten alder- 
men, ten common councilmen, a town-clerk, 
and two sergeants-at-mace. The borough 
sends two members to Parliament, and has 
done so'since the 23rd of Edward [. The sons 
of burgesses, and those who have served ap- 
prentice seven years in the borough, have a 
right, (upon the demand thereof,) to be made 
burgesses. The ancient custom of Borough 
English, by which the youngest son succeeds 
to property in preference to the elder children, . 
prevails in Stafford. W.G.C. 
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Banbury Cakes.—In the Corporation ac. 
counts of Banbury, we find a charge of 
“Cakes for the Judges at the Oxford As. 
sizes—2/, 3s. 6d.” 

Education.— Although more than 1,000 
children are educated at High Wycombe, at 
schools supported by voluntary subscription, 
there is not a single scholar at the free 
grammar school. 

Bridges.—In former times, the repair of 
bridges was almost of equal importance with 
that of churches, and the duties of superin. 
tending both these repairs were often vested in 
one body. ‘Thus, long before the date of the 
charter of Elizabeth, (1568,) the earliest in 
existence, a corporation existed at Henley, 
charged with the maintenance of the church 


‘of St. Mary of Henley, and of the bridge 


across the Thames. There are numerous in- 
stances of grants and bequests to the church 
and bridge; and, at the present day, the 
bridge-masters for the time being are, by 
prescription, churchwardens of the patish 
church of Henley. 


In 1750, a mad enthusiast, a private in the 
Life Guards, predicted that London would be 
overthrown on. a certain day, which induced 
an impudent quack to sell a large cargo of 
pills, which he assured the people were “good 
against earthquakes !” 


Coining false money was a crime severely 
punished in France ages since. In the regis 
ters of the Parlement, we find that, in 1347, 
maitre Etienne de Saint Germain, and Hen 
Foinon, ecuyer, were boiled at Paris, ant 
afterwards hanged, for having made dies to 
stamp gold coin. 


Ornamental Needlework, two hundred 
years since.— 
bien ny Raised-work, Laid-work, Prest-work, Net- 
work, 
Most curious Pearl, or rare Italian Cut-work, 
Fine Fern-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stiteh, and 
Chain-stitch, 
Brave Bred-stitch, Fisher-stitch, Trish-stitch, and 
Queen-stitch, 
The Spanish-stitch, Rosenary-stitch, and Maw-stitch, 
The smarting Whip-stitch, Back-stitch, and the 
Cross-stitch, 
All these are good, and these we must allow; 
And these are everywhere in practice now. 
Taylor, the Water Poet. 
Scott tells a story of a Scottish country 
gentleman, who broke in upon the descrip- 
tion of the hunt in the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
by exclaiming, when the hounds swim after 
the boat in which Ellen and the knight seek 
“the enchanted hall,”— “ By —, sir, it will 
kill the dogs to take the water after such 3 
day’s work!” Who among us has not been 
equally carried away ? 
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